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modernization. But in my opinion he often goes too far in 
identifying other-world motives and does not allow enough 
for what the imagination of story-tellers has added ; variants 
arising in this way may easily be more widely spread than he 
assumes. Just here there is need of comparison with the 
Volksmarchen in other languages which could not be done in 
this work. The unique classification of the motives is some- 
what overdone. One feels that very many confident asser- 
tions in the essay proper should have been qualified by a 
"probably." 

Lowis of Menar limits his study to the hero (or heroine) of 
the popular tales of wonder and magic in Germany and 
Russia. In general he finds the Russian tales more consciously 
artistic than the German ; the language is archaic to a greater 
degree ; there is a fondness for dialog ; details are presented so 
fully as to leave much less for the imagination of the hearer 
than in the German stories. The Russians like to ascribe to 
their hero a superhuman origin and to give him a fanciful 
name. In both countries the hero of the Zaubermiarchen is 
most often a prince, a peasant's son or a soldier but outside of 
these types there is much less variety in Russian stories. In 
the latter, sons or daughters of priests are not seldom the chief 
figures, — not so in Germany, owing no doubt to the influence 
of the Roman church during the formative period of the 
German Marchen. The church is however scarcely ever men- 
tioned in the German stories considered here but the Russian 
hero is strict in religious matters in not a few tales. There is 
a much greater variety of subordinate figures in the Russian 
stories, making the action rather too complex. 

University of Illinois C. A. "Williams. 



Das Inzest-Motiv in Dichtung und Sage: Orundziige einer 
Psychologie des dichterischen Schaffens. Otto Rank. Deu- 
ticke, Leipzig und Wien, 1912. Pp. viii, 685. 

Rank's name is well known to students of psychoanalysis. 
He is a disciple of Freud. Among his numerous publications 
upon Freudian topics are "Der Kiinstler: Ansatze zu einer 
Sexualpsychologie" (1907) and "Der Mythus von der 
Geburt des Helden" (1909). In the present huge volume 
Rank applies Freud's principles of unconscious repression and 
release to the creative arts of literature. 

An intelligent appraisement of Rank is impossible without 
a general knowledge of psychoanalysis and of the theoretical 
background on which it rests. The doctrine itself is not very 
old. In the eighties, two Viennese physicians, Joseph Breuer 
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and Sigmund Freud, discovered in the course of their clinical 
observations that certain cases of hysteria were relieved when 
the clinicians had succeeded in eliciting from the patient an 
account of painful or distressing events of earlier occurrence. 
They concluded that the hysterical symptoms were due to the 
"unconscious" remnants of unpleasant memories, and their 
conclusions seemed to be verified when they managed to bring 
these memories into clear consciousness, thereby relieving the 
symptoms. Breuer, in his earlier practice, used hypnosis to 
reinstate the distressing memories ; but Freud, finding hypno- 
sis to be of doubtful therapeutic value, later gave it up for a 
process which has since become famous as "psychoanalysis." 
This process is a form of mental catharsis. The patient is 
placed in a quiet state of dreamy reflection, and he is then en- 
couraged to report whatever occurs to him, — memories, 
imaginations, fragments of thought, opinions, comments, and 
the like. He is only warned against holding back the most 
trivial fact : everything is to be confessed. Out of the material 
which thus emerges, the psychoanalyst divines the nature of 
the events which are pathogenic, i. e., those emotional ex- 
periences which he deems responsible for the mental disorder. 
Freud 's success with the method of clinical divination has been 
extraordinary. Moreover, through its use he has evolved an 
explanatory psychology which has been applied, in the hands 
of his school, to the most diverse problems of science, art, and 
culture. 

The first advantage of the method lay in the fact that it re- 
vealed matters which were unknown both to the patient and to 
the physician. These facts, connected with the emotional situ- 
ation which first started the disease, had suffered, in Freud's 
phrase, "repression" (Verdrangung) . They had been driven 
to the ' ' unconscious, ' ' and there they remained as an irritating 
agent to annoy the organism. Although the patient had ' ' for- 
gotten" the unhappy cause of the trouble, the submerged 
"memories" continued to make themselves felt in the form of 
bodily symptoms (paralyses, contractures, anaesthesias, seiz- 
ures, and the like). 

Now, in the development of his practice of psychoanalysis, 
Freud came to believe that the pathogenic experiences which 
the clinical procedure brought to light were of a sexual char- 
acter; and, moreover, that the roots of neurotic disorder 
reached below adolescene into early childhood. He believes 
that sexual impulses and excitements exist long before the 
sexual functions are directed toward the ends of reproduction. 
From "infantile sexuality" (which may concern only the 
child's own organism) develops, through many stages, the 
normal sexuality of the adult. It is owing to the social and 
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cultural inhibitions of these impulses and excitements that 
perversions and "repressions" occur. Against the charge of 
exaggeration in matters of sex, Freud defends himself, first, 
by the consideration that his clinical practice has led him, con- 
trary to his former beliefs, to acknowledge their pathogenic 
import, and secondly, by making the countercharge that the 
average Kulturmensch is himself full of repressed impulses 
and ideas and that he therefore resists the doctrine of psy- 
choanalysis as the patient resists the impulse to express his 
concealed wishes and desires. " It is not difficult to substantiate 
in our opponents," writes Freud in a clever riposte, "the im- 
pairment of intelligence produced by emotivity which we may 
observe every day with our patients." 

Just as the "unconscious repression" leads to the develop- 
ment of the neuroses of hysteria and psychasthenia, so also 
does it express itself as a "wish-fulfillment" in the normal 
dream and in the creations of the poet. Both expressions have 
a cathartic and therefore a therapeutic value. The great poet 
is a person who suffers more than most normal men from the 
repressions of childhood and adolescence. His life is therefore 
a life of inner conflict and turmoil. His creations of phantasy 
are means of objectifying the conflict, and the objectification, 
in literary form, furnishes a substitutive or surrogate creation 
(Ersatzbildung) for his latent wishes and desires. The crea- 
tive process relieves the poet precisely as the psychoanalyst 
relieves the hysterical. Just because the life of sex (the term 
is to be broadly interpreted) looms so large in the inner con- 
flict of the poet, we find, — and this is the text of Rank's work, 
— great literary creations developing, in open and veiled 
forms, the themes of sex ; and just because the passionate life 
of the child begins, as soon as it embraces other persons 
(Heteroerotik) in the family, the incestuous impulses, at first 
perfectly normal to the child, are the first to be repressed by 
moral tradition and prohibition. The average healthy child 
makes its social adjustments without accident and without ab- 
normal repressions, though, as the Freudians maintain, every 
adult consciousness reveals traces of the trying process of 
social adaptation: the unhealthy child, or the child brought 
under untoward cultural conditions, may develop a neurosis ; 
and the delicate and passionate child of large endowment may 
mitigate the inner conflict by artistic creation. The two great 
poetic themes which reflect, in creative form, the individual 
history of the conflict are the child-parent theme and the 
brother-sister theme. Rank's ambition is to trace the develop- 
ment of these two themes down through the history of legend 
and of literature and to explain their appearance from the 
biography of the author. 
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The first of the two themes is known to the psychoanalysts 
as the "Oedipus" theme. It contains two moments; first, 
affection for the mother, and secondly, jealous hatred of the 
father. Three typical examples of this form of the Incest 
Drama are worked through at length; the "King Oedipus" 
of Sophokles, Shakespeare's "Hamlet" and the "Don Carlos" 
of Schiller. These dramas are said to exhibit different degrees 
of repression in the author, and also to indicate a progressive 
tendency to veil the ultimate facts in deference to a growing 
cultural abhorrence of the human relations suggested. In 
Sophokles, the "child- wish" is fulfilled (under cover of ignor- 
ance of the blood-relationships), in Schiller, it is unfulfilled, 
while in Shakespeare 's Hamlet it is half -fulfilled by the death 
of the father. The treatment of the Oedipus theme (or of its 
father-daughter counterpart) Rank follows through myth and 
fable and legend, through Old Testament story, through the 
writings of the Greek tragic poets, into the works of Racine, 
Moliere, Corneille, Voltaire, Lope de Vega, Alfieri, the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, Byron, Shelley, Grillparzer, Tieck, Lessing, 
Hebbel, and down to Ibsen and our own times. 

The Fraternal Complex (brother-sister theme) is taken up 
in the same way, with the remark that the infantile inclination 
toward brother or sister is apt to be less violent than the in- 
clination toward parent or child because it is likely to come 
later and to be a substitutive form. As a consequence, it 
shows less repression and less resistance, and it lies therefore, 
in the case of the poet, nearer the surface of consciousness. 
The "Ahnfrau" of Grillparzer is chosen as typical, though the 
same theme is discovered in Calderon"s "Die Andacht zum 
Kreuze," Voltaire's "Mahomet," Goethe's "Wilhelm Meis- 
ter," "Die Geschwister" and "Iphigenie," as well as in the 
life and writings of Byron, Shelley, Schiller, Richard Wagner 
and Ibsen. 

After allowing for a certain natural eagerness, on the part 
of an author with a theory to substantiate, in turning up 
relevant instances, the reader of Rank's book is left with the 
impression that improprieties and irregularities in family life 
have had an enduring fascination for the tragic poets. The 
effect of this fascination upon the whole product of literary 
achievement can be judged, of course, not from the present 
book, but from an unprejudiced survey of the entire history 
of literature. But apart from the possible results of such a 
survey, it is surely a service to have swept together the trage- 
dies of kinship and to have attempted an outline of their 
causes. To say that the poet writes out of his own soul and 
that he colors his characters, whencesoever drawn, to suit his 
needs, is a commonplace : to say that this is the proper work of 
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Genius is a second commonplace; but to have uncovered, in 
human nature and in human tradition, some of the roots of 
poetic talent is surely an achievement. Another achievement 
lies in disclosing common factors in things which seem to be 
so widely separated as seem the normal consciousness, the 
dream, the mechanism of wit, the disorders of the hysterical, 
and the creative work of the poet. And the magnitude of the 
achievements is but little reduced when we realize that the 
discoveries and the explanations would scarcely have been 
possible had it not been for Aristotle, and Lombroso, and 
Charcot, and for contemporary psychology and bionomics. 
Both achievements lie, of course, behind the book. Rank's 
task has been to make, in a difficult and extensive field, a 
painstaking application of Freud's doctrine. The task might 
have been done more critically ; but then it would very likely 
have lost in ardor. It is the work of the intelligent disciple. 

The principles of psychoanalysis remain for discussion ; but 
the appraisal of them lies outside the province of this review. 
One's admiration for the constructive talents of Freud, for 
his unusual clinical insight, and for his ability to conceive 
large problems and wide integrations, does not blind one to the 
difficulties of the "unconscious," to the limitations of purely 
logical constructions, and to the dangers of over-statement 
and exaggeration. The strength of the doctrine lies in part in 
its clinical and therapeutical usefulness and in part in its 
brilliant illumination of natural phenomena otherwise hidden 
in obscurity. For twenty years, psychoanalysis has grown in 
spite of bitter denunciation and unreasoning prejudice. Now 
it deserves candid and intelligent criticism. 

University of Illinois Madison Bentley. 



The New Realism. Comparative Studies in Philosophy. By 
B. B. Holt, W. T. Marvin, "W. P. Montague, R. B. Perry, 
W. B. Pitkin, E. G. Spaulding. The MacMillan Co., New 
York, 1912. Pp. xii, 491. 

This work has been hailed in various quarters as a notable 
book. To the frivolous minded the spectacle of six philoso- 
phers co-operating in the production of a book having a com- 
mon fundamental doctrine and aim and thereby refuting the 
calumny that philosophers are constitutionally incapable of 
agreeing with each other, is mainly a brilliant exception that 
proves the rule : to others it is a significant formulation of the 
new movement known as realism, and as such is destined to 
mark a new epoch in philosophic thought. At all events the 
virility and extent of the movement are such as to give to 
this book a more than passing interest. 



